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INTRODUCTION 


The  Advisory  Council  on  Education  has  four  functions  -  nominating 
to  the  Governor  three  persons  to  fill  each  vacancy  on  the  Boards  of 
Education,  Higher  Education  and  Trustees  of  State  Colleges,  planning 
and  mounting  studies,  participating  in  those  studies,  and  seeking  to 
assure  that  the  findings  of  its  studies  are  known  and  their  recom- 
mendations implemented.   Limited  by  law  to  three  professionals,  the 
Council  does  not  conduct  its  own  research;  rather  it  engages  the  ablest 
scholars  and  leaders  it  can  recruit  from  wherever  they  come,  brings 
them  into  consultation  with  key  persons  who  operate  in  the  area  to  be 
studied,  and  following  the  preparation  of  the  study  plan,  appropriates 
the  required  funds  and  appoints  an  advisory  study  committee  to  work 
with  the  study  directors.   The  studies  are  usually  housed  and  routinely 
administered  in  universities. 

The  Council  does  have  difficult  problems,  some  of  which  are 
described  in  this  report.   However,  the  activities  of  three  profes- 
sionals and  their  governing  board  are  limited  and  not  in  themselves 
of  great  interest.   The  Council's  chief  function  is  to  conduct  studies. 
The  Council  speaks  to  the  Commonwealth  largely  through  those  studies. 
Thus  most  of  this  annual  report  deals  with  certain  of  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  some  of  its  studies  -  all  of  the  recent  ones. 
The  Council  must  rest  its  case  as  a  new,  unique  state  education  agency 
on  the  excellence  and  value  of  its  studies,  and  its  future  will  be 
determined  by  the  impact  that  those  studies  have  upon  the  course  and 
quality  of  our  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  our  public 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  next  few  years. 

It  is  the  problem  of  the  impact  of  its  studies  which  concerns 
the  Council  most.   The  Council  is  an  independent  state  agency  coordinate 
with  the  Boards  of  Education  and  Higher  Education.   By  the  very  reason 
that  the  Council  is  free  to  conduct  whatever  studies  it  judges  needed 
in  the  manner  that  it  chooses,  it  is  appropriate  that  the  Council  has 
no  operating  authority  over  any  of  the  Boards  or  school  committees  of 
the  State.   It  is  limited  to  informing,  recommending  and  influencing. 
In  addition  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  studies,  it  is  of  over- 
riding importance  that  the  Council  establish  close  communication  and 
good  relationships  with  the  other  boards  and  with  the  Governor  and 
the  Legislature.   Then  too  the  Council  is  a  state  agency  charged  with 
examining  the  systems  of  education  in  the  state  as  a  whole.   It  is 
therefore  essential  to  the  improvement  of  education  across  the  state 
that  the  state  education  boards  and  their  staffs  be  strong  and  effective, 
in  their  leadership  and  services  and  that  the  State  itself  contribute 
a  sufficient  portion  of  the  costs  of  elementary  and  secondary  education 
so  distributed  as  to  assure  sufficient  resources  to  each  community.   It 
is  for  these  last  reasons  that  so  much  of  this  annual  report  speaks 
to  the  nature  and  condition  of  state  leadership  in  education  and  to  "the 
relationship  of  state  support  for  education,  as  well  as  to  the  economic 
condition  of  education. 
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Thus  this  report  speaks  largely  though  by  no  means  completely, 
to  the  condition  of  education  in  the  Commonwealth.   It  describes 
activities  of  a  manner,  scope  and  a  continuity  never  before  attempted 
by  a  state  government.   Under  its  legislative  prerogative  "to  issue 
public  reports  on  education  matters  it  is  concerned  with",  the  Council 
will  issue  in  the  spring  a  special  report  prepared  by  a  competent 
writer  of  the  view  of  Massachusetts  Education  as  projected  by  the 
studies  of  the  Council  to  date. 

A.   The  Council  and  the  Reorganization  of  State  Government 

In  its  third  Annual  "Report  the  Council  noted  the  impending 
reorganization  of  state  government  which  includes  the  appointment 
of  a  Secretary  for  Educational  Affairs.   It  pointed  out  that  the 
traditional  organization  of  education  in  Massachusetts,  as  in  most 
states,  places  authority  for  the  governance  of  education  under  boards. 
It  asked  "whether  a  careful  examination  of  the  unique  structure  and 
functions  of  education  in  the  Commonwealth  should  not  be  made  in  rela- 
tion to  the  proposed  plan  for  governmental  reorganization".   Such  an 
examination  has  been  conducted  as  a  result  of  a  grant  from  the  State 
Office  of  Program  Planning  and  Coordination  to  the  Massachusetts 
Education  Conference  Board.   The  Board  in  turn  engaged  Dr.  Paul  Cook 
of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  to  examine  the  status  of 
governance  of  education,  to  interview  a  wide  range  of  educators  and 
those  engaged  in  or  related  to  education  and  to  make  recommendations. 

In  October  Dr.  Cook  issued  his  report  The  Job  of  the  Secretary 
for  Educational  Affairs.   His  conclusions  are  that  education  needs  a 
Secretary  for  Educational  Affairs  who,  operating  in  the  sources  of 
administrative  power,  can  see  that  education's  need  are  clearly 
understood  and  met.   Such  a  secretary  would  not  take  over  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Boards;  rather  he  would  act  as  a  manager  and  coor- 
dinator who  strengthens  the  hand  of  education  at  all  levels. 

The  situation  of  the  Advisory  Council  seems  to  be  sufficiently 
unique  to  comment  upon.   The  Willis-Harrington  Commission  conceived 
of  the  Council,  not  as  an  executive  function,  but  as  a  legislative 
one.   It  was  to  have  had  legislators  as  members  as  did  the  Commission. 
Constitutional  considerations  prohibited  legislative  membership.   In 
consequence  the  Council  requested  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  to  appoint  four  members  each  to  a  Legislative 
Consulting  Committee.   While  members  of  this  committee  have  been 
helpful  advisors  to  the  Council  and  some  have  attended  many  of  the 
Council's  meetings,  the  committee  as  a  whole  has  not  substituted  for 
the  active  membership  of  legislators  on  the  original  commission. 
Close  relations  of  the  Council  with  the  Legislature  have  not  yet  been 
achieved.   As  the  Council  along  with  the  other  boards  comes  under  the 
control  of  the  new  Secretary  for  Educational  Affairs,  one  thing  has 
become  clear.   The  function  of  the  original  Commission  and  of  the 
Council  is  an  essential  one.   Thorough,  unbiased  studies  made  by  the 
ablest  experts  obtainable  are  necessary  to  effective  administration 
and  wise  planning.   Questions  then  arise  as  to  whether  the  Council 
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will  continue  its  entirely  independent  roll,  whether  it  will  establish 
close  working  and  planning  relations  with  the  new  Secretary  for  Edu- 
cational Affairs  -  sufficiently  close  to  furnish  the  Secretary  with 
the  information  he  wants  and  needs  without  duplication  --or  whether 
the  Council's  function  will  pass  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Director  of  Research  and  his  staff  being  transferred  to  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  or  replaced  by  an  assistant  or  associate  secretary  for 
research. 
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II   STATE  SUPPORT  FOR  EDUCATION 

Two  major  themes  have  emerged  from  the  Council's  studies  dealing 
with  elementary  and  secondary  education.   Culminating  with  the  Study 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  Report  of  the  Massachusetts 
Business  Task  Force  for  School  Management,  most  of  these  studies  have 
underlined  the  over-reliance  on  the  local  property  tax  to  support 
schools  and  the  resulting  critical  inequalities  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities.  All  have  underlined  deficiencies  in  state  leadership  and 
the  overriding  necessity  to  strengthen  and  extend  it.   The  major  part 
of  this  annual  report  deals  with  the  economics  of  our  education,  and 
then  at  some  length  it  outlines  the  problems  of  and  the  need  for  state 
leadership  as  derived  from  the  reports  of  nine  studies. 

A.   Economic  Indicators  of  Comparative  Effort  and  Equity 
Related  to  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

There  is  not  clear  evidence  that  the  quality  of  education  is 
directly  related  to  the  money  spent  upon  it  and  that  quality  educa- 
tion in  turn  is  directly  related  to  the  economic  health  and  the  social 
welfare  of  the  Commonwealth.   One  can  only  make  the  empirical  judg- 
ment that  money  is  related  to  the  quality  and  scope  of  education  as 
it  is  to  the  quality  of  systems  of  transportation,  communication,  and 
health  services. 

The  economic  indicators  reported  below  and  considerable  that 
follows  in  this  report  do  present  evidence  that  public  elementary 
and  secondary  education  is  not  receiving  the  resources  or  the  commit- 
ment that  its  importance  to  our  youth  and  our  society  require.   Any 
one  of  the  indicators  may  not  be  accurate,  but  taken  all  together, 
they  suggest  that  our  citizens  and  leaders  should  reappraise  their 
priorities  and  support.   Most  of  the  following  relationships  are  reported 
in  Rankings  of  the  States,  1970,  published  by  the  Research  Bureau  of 
the  National  Education  Association. 

Massachusetts  is  a  wealthy  state.   Its  per  capita  personal  income 
in  1968  ranked  it  8th  among  the  states.   Because  it  has  a  relatively 
small  population  of  school  age  children  its  personal  income  per  school 
age  child  ranks  it  5th  among  the  states. 

The  following  rankings  indicate  that  the  State's   effort  to  support 
elementary  and  secondary  education  are  not  commensurate  with  its 
relative  wealth.   The  State's  per  capita  expenditures  for  local  and 
state  schools  in  1968  ranked  it  34th  among  the  states  and  50th  in 
the  percent  of  which  its  total  expenditures  for  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  are  of  its  total  personal  income  in  1968-69. 
Massachusetts  does  rank  low  --  43rd  in  the  percentage  of  school  age 
children  in  public  schools.   But  in  1969-70,  the  per  pupil  expenditure 
for  those  pupils  who  are  in  public  schools  ranked  Massachusetts  21st 
among  the  states.   There  is  another  disturbing  figure,  the  estimated 
percent  of  increase  in  current  expenditures  per  pupil  from  1960  to  1970 
ranks  Massachusetts  35th.   The  State's  average  salary  of  teachers  of 
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$8700,  in  1969-70  ranked  it  18th,  and  the  increase  of  5.4  percent  in 
the  instructional  staff  salaries  of  1969-70  over  1968-69  ranked 
Massachusetts  42nd  among  the  states. 

Massachusetts  citizens  do  pay  high  taxes  -  fifth  highest  in 
the  total  per  capita  taxes  paid  in  1968,  but  as  a  percent  of  personal 
income  of  all  local  and  state  revenue,  Massachusetts  ranked  30th,  in 
comparative  effort.   While  the  per  capita  and  per  pupil  efforts  reported 
above  for  elementary  and  secondary  education  are  low,  the  state  ranks 
high  and  assigns  high  priority  to  several  other  services  of  government. 
The  total  per  capita  expenditures  for  local  and  state  services  in 
1967-68  rank  Massachusetts  first  in  fire  protection,  fifth  in  health 
and  hospitals,  fifth  in  welfare,  and  tenth  in  police  protection. 

Perhaps  two  reasons  for  the  low  support  picture  that  is  sketched 
above  are  the  overwhelming  reliance  of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
education  upon  the  local  property  tax  for  support  and  the  strong 
tradition  of  local  autonomy  and  the  resulting  absence  of  and  support 
for  strong  state  planning,  services  and  leadership.   In  1967-68 
Massachusetts  ranked  third  highest  in  the  percent  of  which  its  per 
capita  property  tax  is  of  all  revenues  supporting  state  and  local 
government.   It  ranked  second  highest  in  the  percentage  of  which  its 
per  capita  local  property  taxes  are  of  revenues  for  local  government. 
In  1969-70  it  ranked  third  highest  in  the  percent  of  which  the  support 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education  comes  from  local  government. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  1969-70  Massachusetts  ranked  47th  in  the  percent 
of  revenue  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools  that  was  contributed 
by  the  state. 

The  result  of  low  state  support  and  high  reliance  on  the  local 
property  tax,  and  to  an  extent,  the  absence  of  strong  state  leader- 
ship and  services,  is  the  inability  of  many  communities  to  support 
a  decent  quality  of  education  while  paying  some  of  the  highest  tax 
rate  in  the  State.   While  the  average  expenditures  per  pupil  in 
Massachusetts  in  1968-69  was  $639,39  school  systems  spent  less  than 
$600.00   per  pupil  --  one  less  than  $500.00.   At  the  other  end  of 
the  scale  55  cities  and  towns  spend  more  than  $900.00  per  pupil. 
The  highest  was  more  than  $1566. 

In  the  1969  session    the   General  Court  wisely  provided  for 
the  combining  of  the  education  aid  fund  and  the  general  aid  fund  and 
for  the  full  funding  of  the  education  equalization  aid  formula.   This 
action  did  not  provide  more  funds  for  local  communities,  but  it  did 
provide  that  State  funds  amounting  to  about  23%  of  local  education 
costs  should  be  distributed  largely  on  the  basis  of  need.   As  this 
report  is  completed,  the  press  reports  that  the  Master  Tax  Commission 
will  recommend  to  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  an  increase  in 
state  revenue  to  be  distributed  to  make  possible  the  reduction  of 
the  local  property  taxes  by  an  average  of  14  percent.   Such  relief 
would  surely  benefit  the  level  of  school  funding,  but  the  inequities 
and  levels  of  funding  are  such  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
increased  state  revenue  should  be  channeled  to  the  local  communities 
through  the  education  equalization  aid  program.   While  some,  including 
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the  former  Commissioner  of  Education,  recommend  that  the  State  take 
over  the  enire  funding  of  education,  as  it  has  of  welfare,  the  consensus 
of  informed  opinion  across  the  country  indicates  that  state  funding 
should  increase  to  at  least  fifty  percent  of  school  costs  distributed 
on  a  basis  that  will  assure  a  reasonable  level  of  support  for  education 
at  a  reasonable  local  tax  rate. 


B.   State  Aid  to  Education  -  An  Analysis 

As  this  annual  report  is  issued,  the  Council  is  also  releasing 
a  report  comprising  a  summary  of  its  studies  of  the  economics  of 
education,  an  extended  history  of  state  aid  in  Massachusetts  and  an 
analysis  of  that  aid  and  the  political  economic  and  educational  issues 
involved.   The  State  Dollar   and  the  Schools  is  written  by  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Ryan,  Chairman  of  the  Education  Conference  Board,  the  organization 
which  played  so  large  a  role  in  attaining  passage  of  the  present  equali- 
zation aid  program. 

Mrs.  Ryan  presents  a  clear  history  of  state  aid  to  education  in 
Massachusetts  and  an  analysis  of  the  present  program  and  describes 
a  number  of  modifications  which  were  made  for  political  expediency 
and  which  frustrate  its  equalizing  factors  even  when  fully  funded. 
Known  as  the  NESDEC  formula  the  program  aims  to  give  each  community 
a  varying  percentage  of  its  local  education  effort  in  accordance  with 
its  ability  to  support  its  education  program  at  tax  rates  comparable 
to  these  of  other  communities  supporting  similar  programs.   In  its 
pure  form  without  limitations  the  formula  would  truly   equalize;  it 
correlates  97%  with  community  need.   Unfortunately,  a  number  of 
limitations  have  been  placed  on  the  program.   First,  providing  only 
an  average  of  23%  of  the  cost  of  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
it  has  not  been  fully  funded.   It  was  designed  to  provide  an  average 
of  35%.   A  year  ago  the  Legislature  voted  to  fund  fully  the  equalizing 
education  aid  formula,  but  did  so  by  transfering  the  support  from  the 
general  aid  fund.   This  provided  more  equalization  but  not  more  funds. 
Second,  a  ceiling  was  placed  on  the  expenditures  to  which  aid  could  be 
applied  at  110%  of  the  state  average.   This  reduced  entitled  aid  for 
wealthy  communities  with  minimal  state  aid  and  cut  aid  to  communities 
of  moderate  wealth  that  made  more  than  normal  effort.   Third,  all  towns 
are  reimbursed  for  80%  of  the  average  state  expenditure  whether  they 
equal  it,  or  indeed  whether  they  use  the  unentitled  aid  for  education. 
Fourth,  the  previous  year's  aid  is  deducted  from  expenditures  that  are 
reimbursed,  reducing  effective  reimbursement  by  a  quarter  and  hurting 
less  able  towns  more  than  the  able.   Fifth  it  was  provided  that  all 
communities  no  matter  how  wealthy  should  receive  a  minimum  state  aid 
of  15%  and  that  all  towns  no  matter  how  poor  should  receive  not  more 
than  75%  state  aid.   Finally,  it  was  provided  in  a  "save-harmless 
clause"  that  when  the  new  program  was  adopted  no  community  should 
suffer  a  loss  in  state  aid  by  the  change. 

Each  of  these  changes  has  reduced  the  correlation  with  need, 
and  there  are  other  factors.   When  the  formula  was  proposed  it  was 
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intended  that  it  apply  to  all  education  programs.   However  at  present 
two  catagorical  education  aid  programs  and  aid  to  regional  districts 
are  not  included.   They  are  vocational  education  and  special  education 
automatically  funded  at  50%.   This  can  be  a  hardship  to  poor  communities 
that  would  gain  more  than  50%,  but  obviously  a  boom  to  wealthier 
communities.   At  present  any  community  receives  a  15%  additional  reim- 
bursement for  all  of  its  education  programs  if  any  part  of  its  student 
population  attends  a  regional  school.   Altogether,  these  non-equalizing 
aids  will  aggregate  $35,000,000  for  1970,  a  substantial  offset  to  the 
equalizing  effect  of  the  $200,000,000  distributed  in  general  aid.   In 
addition,  $18,000,000  will  be  distributed  as  aid  to  transportation  which 
should  be  reconstructed  on  an  equalizing  basis. 

Mrs.  Ryan's  analyses  and  those  of  the  studies  she  summarizes  indi- 
cate that  a  state  support  level  for  education  of  at  least  fifty  percent 
is  essential  to  assure  the  ability  of  all  communities  to  support  programs 
at  a  satisfactory  level,  to  assure  equality  of  educational  opportunity 
to  all  children  and  youth  and  to  reduce  the  serious  overburden  on  the 
local  property  tax. 
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Ill  STATE  LEADERSHIP 


Education  is  a  state  function  and  requires  state  leadership. 
Massachusetts  was  the  first  state  to  establish  an  agency  of  state 
control  and  leadership  when  it  created  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion in  1838  and  appointed  Horace  Mann  as  the  first  commissioner.   In 
recent  years  such  distinguished  leaders  as  James  B.  Conant ,  John  Gardner, 
and  Terry  Sanford  have  recognized  that  the  growing  importance,  cost 
and  complexity  of  education  require  that  the  States  assume  a  much 
more  forceful  leadership  role  vis  a   vis  both  federal  and  local  govern- 
ments.  The  creation  of  the  Education  Commission  of  the  States  and 
the  formation  of  state  compact  councils  has  resulted. 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  report  will  deal  with  the  quality 
and  problems  of  State  leadership  as  they  are  revealed  by  eight  of  the 
Council's  studies  and  as  that  leadership  is  exercised  by  the  Board  of 
Education  and  supplemented  and  supported  by  the  organizations  related 
to  elementary  and  secondary  education.  A  brief  statement  about  the 
status  and  leadership  of  public  higher  education  is  at  the  end  of  this 
section. 

In  May,  1969,  the  Council  commissioned  Dr.  John  S.  Gibson  of 
Tufts  University  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  State  Department  of  Education 
in  collaboration  with  the  Massachusetts  Education  Confei*ence  Board. 
Dr.  Gibson  presented  his  report  to  the  Council  on  June  17.   That 
Report  and  the  findings  of  the  Council's  other  studies  presented  below 
reveal  that  the  extent  of  state  leadership  and  services  is  insufficient, 
and  in  a  number  of  instances  leadership  and  services  do  not  exist  at 
all. 

It  would  be  simple  but  unjust  to  blame  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  Commissioner  and  the  Department  staff.   The  fact  is  that  the  Board 
of  Education,  of  which  the  Director  of  the  Council  is  an  ex  officio 
member,  is  a  gx'oup  of  able,  conscientious,  intelligent  laymen  who 
devote  far  more  of  their  time  than  the  required  monthly  meetings. 
They  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  rigidities  and  the  lack  of  funding 
which  prevent  the  Department  from  setting  standards  and  providing 
sufficient  leadership  and  services.   The  Board  itself  is  taking 
initiative  in  directing  the  establishment  of  a  new  set  of  policy  guide- 
lines which  will  lead  to  better  management  practices.   And  there  are 
segments  within  the  Department  which  provide  able  and  strong  leader- 
ship across  a  considerable  portion  of  the  state,  and  members  of  the 
Department  of  Education  who  are  of  great  assistance  to  the  school  systems 
whom  they  serve. 

The  basic  problems  of  state  leadership  in  Massachusetts  education 
lie  in  deep-seated  institutional  traditions  such  as  privatism  and 
localism  and  the  resulting  attitudes  of  our  citizens.   These  in  turn 
have  resulted  in  failure  of  the  Legislators,  who  do  represent  their 
constituencies,  to  support  strong  state  education  leadership  and  services 
and  to  afford  the  freedom  and  the  financial  support  required  for  a 
strong  State  Department  of  Education. 
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Indeed  there  is  a  question  of  which  comes  first,  the  chicken 
or  the  egg.   History  and  the  evidence  of  the  Council's  studies  present 
the  view  that  the  chicken,  Massachusetts  society,  had  better  lay  a 
larger  and  healthier  product  --  demand  for  and  support  for  state  leader- 
ship. 


A.   Fiscal  Flexibility  for  the  Three  Top  Boards 

All  public  education  --  school  committees  and  operating  boards 
of  state  colleges  and  universities,  representing  annual  expenditures 
nearing  $1,400,000,000  have  fiscal  autonomy  or  a  large  degree  of  it. 
Only  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  and  the 
Advisory   Council  on  Education,  the  top  state  leadership  and  operating 
agencies  whose  budgets  represent  less  than  4/10  of  1%  of  total  expen- 
ditures for  public  education,  are  excluded.   The  reasons  are  overriding 
for  the  Board  of  Education  in  particular,  with  its  340  professional 
employees,  and  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  and  the  Advisory  Council 
to  have  the  fiscal  autonomy  enjoyed  by  the  remainder  of  public  education. 

Education,  with  its  commitment  to  freedom  of  thought  and  creative 
enterprise,  is  closest  of  all  activities  of  government  to  our  system 
of  free  private  enterprise.   Indeed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  education 
system  is  private .  Of  course,  public  education  must  share  with  other  public 
enterprises  in  the  determination  by  the  Legislature  of  that  portion 
of  public  funds  alloted  to  it.   But  once  the  determination  of  the  portion 
of  public  funds  is  made,  and  provisions  are  made  for  accounting  for 
them,  the  publicly  elected  or  appointed  school  committees  and  boards, 
working  with  their  professional  staffs,  are  best  able  to  determine 
the  priorities  for  the  expenditures  and  the  professional  qualifications 
and  salaries  required  to  compete  with  private  enterprises  and  private 
education  in  the  market  place.   The  absence  of  this  freedom  and 
authority  for  the  Board  of  Education,  in  particular,  results  in  unfilled 
positions,  poorly  qualified  staff,  waste  and  inefficiency.   At  present 
the  three  Boards  operate  not  as  integral  parts  of  the  great  system 
of  fiscally  independent  school  committees  and  operating  public  college 
boards,  but  as  part  of  the  state  governing  mechanism  in  association 
with  state  departments  whose  functions  and  relationships  are  entirely 
different . 

The  first  recommendation  of  Dr.  Gibson's  State  Department  of 
Education  Study  is  that  the  Board  of  Education  should  have  complete 
authority  in  hiring,  retaining  and  promoting  its  own  staff.   It  is 
significant  that  only  a  few  weeks  later  the  thirty-three  loaned  cor- 
poration executives  constituting  the  Business  Task  Force  for  School 
Management  made  the  same  recommendation  their  first  priority.   The 
Massachusetts  Education  Conference  Board,  which  collaborated  in  the 
State  Department  Study,  is  now  attempting  with  others  to  organize 
support  for  the  legislation  for  fiscal  independence  or  flexibility  - 
legislation  that  has  failed  in  the  last  two  sessions.   The  Council 
strongly  recommends  that  when  enacted  this  legislation  include  the 
Board  of  Higher   Education  and  hopes   that  it  will  include  the 
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Advisory  Council  on  Education.   The  Council  is  grateful  to  the 
Governors  and  the  Legislature  that  it  has  had  the  freedom  within  the 
limits  of  its  appropiration  to  determine  what  studies  it  shall  conduct, 
who  shall  conduct  them  and  how  much  they  will  cost. 

B.   Other  Conditions  for  State  Leadership 

Quite  obviously  fiscal  autonomy  or  flexibility,  though  basic,  is 
only  one  requirement  for  the  improvement  of  state  leadership  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.   It  will  assure  only  that  the  State 
Board  of  Education  can  do  an  effective  job  in  some  of  the  areas  of  its 
responsibility,  and  it  can  do  this  only  if  it  has  a  clear  set  of  goals, 
priorities  and  plans  for  carrying  them  out.   It  will  then  need  increased 
financial  support  and  a  reorganized,  streamlined  Department  --  an 
organization    that  is  less  rigidly  bureaucratic  which  can  form  and 
reform  itself  into  task  forces  to  tackle  one  problem  after  another. 

C.   Control  of  Organization 

While  the  Board  of  Education  seeks  to  gain  more  funding  and 
addresses  itself  to  planning  and  reorganization,  it  does  not  have 
full  control  over  how  its  Department  is  organized.   As  recommended 
by  the  Willis-Harrington  Commission,  the  Department's  eleven  divi- 
sions were  consolidated  into  five.   Several  former  divisions  were 
renamed  bureaus  and  placed  within  the  Division  of  Curriculum  and 
Instruction  under  an  associate  commissioner.   The  first  two  of  the 
Council's  studies  on  teacher  certification  and  teacher  education  and 
on  vocational  education  found  the  bureau  organization  inadequate  for 
the  enterprises  that  they  envisaged  and  recommended  that  the  respec- 
tive bureaus  be  elevated  to  divisions  under  assistant  commissioners. 
A  bill  creating  a  Division  of  Occupational  Education  under  an  associate 
commissioner  passed  in  the  1970  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  in 
the  closing  moments  of  that  session  the  Legislature  upgraded  the 
Bureau  of  Special  Education  into  a  division  under  an  associate  com- 
missioner.  The  Council's  study  of  Adult  Education  recommends  a 
Division  of  Adult  Education;  the  Council's  study  of  Pupil  Personnel 
'Services  recommends  the  bringing  together  of  the  scattered  pupil 
services  into  a  bureau  which  in  five  years  would  become  a  division. 
The  Bureau  of  Library  Extension  is  currently  seeking  division  status. 
However,  the  largest  and  most  important  bureau  in  the  Department  is 
the  Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education.   The  importance, 
scope  and  number  of  professionals  in  the  Bureau  of  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  logically  require  that  it  also  become  a  division. 

Unfortunately,  the  status  of  the  various  functions  and  operating 
agencies  in  the  Department  is  not  determined  by  importance  and  priority 
and  recommended  according  to  plan  by  the  Board  of  Education.   The 
Board  itself  did  not  introduce  or  originally  support  either  the  bills 
for  vocational  education  or  special  education.   Rather,  only  those 
functions  that  have  the  most  active  and  well  organized  political 
support  across  the  state  are  able  to  achieve  elevated  status.  This  situation 
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destroys  the  comprehensive  concept  of  a  unified  system  of  education 
appropriately  related  in  all  of  its  objectives  and  parts.   Vocational 
education,  special  education,  pupil  services,  adult  education,  teacher 
certification  and  education  -  all  of  these  are  part  of  the  concept 
and  structure  of  curriculum  and  instruction.   The  study  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  asserts  that  they  belong  under  the  general 
administration  and  coordination  of  the  Associate  Commissioner  for 
Curriculum  and  Instruction.   If  the  original  concept  of  bureaus  and 
sections  had  been  adequate  and  adequately  staffed,  then  new  divisions 
would  not  have  been  necessary  and  should  have  been  avoided.   If  there 
had  been  sufficient  foresight,  planning  and  coordination,  only  those 
functions  which  should  become  divisions  would  have  been  headed  by 
assistant  commissioners  under  the  Associate  Commissioner  for  Curriculum 
and  Instruction.   Perhaps  now  the  only  viable  answer  is  to  elevate 
the  Associate  Commissioner  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction  to  the  status 
of  a  second  Deputy  Commissioner  or  some  other  appropriate  title  and 
again  to  unify  all  functions  of  instruction  under  him. 

These  matters  are  reported  to  illustrate  the  need  to  vest  authority 
for  planning  in  the  State's  education  boards.   The  form  and  quality 
of  educational  leadership  should  not  be  determined  in  the  Legislature 
by  the  introduction  and  passage  of  unrelated  legislation,  not  initiated 
or  supported  by  a  State  education  agency. 

D.   Relationships  Between  Elementary-Secondary  Education  and  Higher 

Education:   The  Function  of  Commissions 

Having  considered  unifying  control  of  all  education  under  one 
board,  the  Willis-Harrington  Commission  settled  on  the  creation  of 
a  second  board  to  coordinate  public  higher  education.   It  then  con- 
cluded that  its  function  of  viewing  all  education  from  outside  the 
limits  of  operating  agencies  should  become  permanent.   It  thus  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Education,  and 
in  the  Legislation  that  created  it,  emphasized  coordination  through 
planning,  informing  and  influencing.   Most  of  the  Council's  studies 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education  have  addressed  themselves  to 
the  need  for  the  services  and  resources  of  higher  education.   The 
following  comments  are  relevant  to  the  undeniable  and  important  rela- 
tionships which  exist  between  lower  and  higher  education  and  to  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  appropriate  plans  and  agencies  for  clarify- 
ing, planning  and  strengthening  those  relationships. 

The  Council's  first  major  study,  that  on  teacher  certification 
and  teacher  education,  identified  the  weaknesses  in  the  State's 
teacher  certification  program  and  in  the  teacher  education  programs 
in  the  colleges  and  universities  and  the  relationships  between  the 
two  functions.   It  became  clear  that  the  problems  are  complex  and 
that  a  three  way  partnership  of  school  systems  and  their  administra- 
tors and  teachers,  college  professors  and  state  leadership  would  be 
required  to  solve  them.   The  question  is  how  to  organize  and  assure 
efficient  functioning  of  this  team. 
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Legal  authority  for  teacher  certification  must  remain  vested  in 
the  State,  either  in  the  Board  of  Education  or  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education,  and  teacher  education  programs  must  remain  the  legal  respon- 
sibility of  the  colleges  and  universities.   And  yet  school  systems  and 
teachers  in  the  classrooms  play  a  major  role  in  in-service  education 
of  teachers  and  student  teaching.  Advisory  committees  had  been  tried 
in  a  number  of  areas.   Except  in  their  early  months,  they  have  been 
ineffective  and  usually  unused.   As  teacher  certification  and  education 
are  fully  as  much  the  province  of  higher  education  as  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education,   and  in  order  to  include  school  systems  and  the 
teaching  profession  in  the  two  processes.  Dr.  Stiles  and  his  associates 
recommended  the  establishment  by  the  legislature  of  a  commission  within 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  with  its  membership  and  the  manner 
of  its  appointment  spelled  out  in  the  legislation  along  with  the  minimum 
number  of  meetings  and  the  commission's  relationship  to  the  Department 
of  Education.   Final  authority  remained  with  the  Board  of  Education 
after  it  had  received  the  recommendations  of  the  commission.   This 
commission  would  assure  the  participation  of  the  higher  education  boards 
and  institutions  and  of  the  teaching  profession.   Upon  funding,  the 
State  Department  becomes  a  partner  with  the  others  in  setting  certi- 
fication standards  and  in  operating  student  teaching  programs. 

So  far  certification  legislation  has  failed  to  be  adopted,  though 
California  has  established  such  a  commission.   Concurrently  with  the 
Teacher  Certification  study,  the  Council  conducted  its  Study  of  Voca- 
tional Education.   Drs.  Schaefer  and  Kaufman  went  further  and  recom- 
mended a  Division  of  Manpower  Research  and  Development  jointly  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  Department  of  Labor. 
So  far  there  has  been  little  support  for  this  action,  but  committees 
of  the  Council  working  during  and  after  the  vocational  education  study 
recommended  a  commission  similar  to  that  of  the  teacher  education 
study.   While  the  attempt  to  gain  teacher  certification  legislation 
failed,  the  effort  to  upgrade  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Educ^-ition  to 
the  status  of  a  division  and  to  establish  a  commission  within  the 
Department  of  Education  was  successful. 

The  Commission  on  Occupational  Education  is  in  operation.   The 
law  establishing  the  Commission  reads,  in  part: 

"There  is  hereby  established  the  commission  for 
occupational  education  which  shall  consist  of  sixteen 
members,  six  to  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  higher 
education,  and  ten  to  be  appointed  by  the  board  of 
education . 

Of  the  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  board  of 
higher  education  one  shall  be  a  member  of  the  board 
of  higher  education;  one  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
board  of  community  colleges;  one  shall  be  a  member  of 
the  board  of  state  colleges;  one  shall  be  a  member 
skilled  in  technological  training  for  industry;  one 
shall  be  a  member  representing  comprehensive  educa- 
tion; and  one  shall  be  a  member  skilled  and  active  in 
the  field  of  occupational  teacher-training. 
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Of  the  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  board  of 
education  one  shall  be  a  member  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion; one  shall  be  a  member  representing  the  department 
of  labor;  one  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Council  for  Vocational-Technical  Education;  one  shall 
be  a  member  representing  industry  having  specialized 
knowledge  of  the  employment  needs  for  semiskilled, 
skilled  and  technically  trained  personnel;  one  shall 
be  a  member  familiar  with  special  problems  of  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped  persons;  one  shall  be  a  member  or  organized 
labor;  one  shall  be  a  member  engaged  in  teaching  in  the 
field  of  vocational  and  technical  education;  one  shall 
be  a  member  active  in  the  field  of  business  and  office 
education;  one  shall  be  a  member  skilled  and  experienced 
in  the  field  of  industrial  arts  education;  and  one  shall 
be  a  member  sillied  in  the  field  of  home  economics 
education. " 

The  commission,  therefore,  is  broadly  representative.   Other  sections 
of  the  law  are  specific  about  its  functions  thus  helping  to  assure  a 
responsive  and  effective  commission  reporting  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Board  of  Higher  Education. 

Its  activities  in  less  than  a  year,  culminating  in  an  all  day 
invitational  conference  on  the  Schaef er-Kaufman  recommendations, 
give  promise  that  the  three  way  partnership  of  the  profession,  the 
colleges  and  the  state  leadership  (the  Board  of  Higher  Education, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Regional  Community  Colleges,  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  its  Department)  is  well  underway. 

The  Adult  Education  Study  of  the  Council  recommends  a  commission 
"modeled  along  the  lines  of  the  recently  established  Commission  on 
Occupational  Education".   A  commission  will  be  recommended  by  the 
Council's  study  of  school  district  organization  supported  by  the  Business  Task 
Force.   It  is  probable  that  commissions  would  assure  the  necessary 
coordination  and  policy  inputs  in  such  fields  as  special  education, 
education  of  the  culturally  deprived,  early  childhood,  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  and  higher  education  in  its  various  parts. 
Every  effort  should  be  ma.de  to  assure  that  one  commission  in  each  area 
serves  all  of  the  levels,  organizations  and  functions.   Commissions 
should  coordinate  and  serve  both  the  Boards  of  Education  and  Higher 
Education . 

The  growing  complexity  of  the  processes  and  structure  of  educa- 
tion and  the  need  for  the  various  components  in  those  processes  to 
be  effectively  involved,  demand  the  creation  of  some  legally  based 
organization  such  as  the  commissions  described  above.   Or  all  educa- 
tion will  need  to  be  brought  together  under  one  powerful  centralized 
state  agency  such  as  the  Board  of  Regents  in  New  York  State  whose 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  comprehends  all  education,  higher 
and  lower,  public  and  private. 
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E.   Critical  Needs  for  State  Leadership 

This  section  on  State  Leadership  so  far  has  touched  upon  the 
need  for  fiscal  autonomy  or  flexibility,  the  emerging  unplanned 
reorganization  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  and  the  need 
for  and  development  of  legally  established  coordinating  and  quasi- 
governing  commissions,  particularly  applicable  to  the  relationships 
between  higher  and  lower  education.   Action  by  the  Governor,  but 
most  particularly  by  the  Legislature,  is  required  in  all  three  of 
these  matters. 

Indeed  the  State  Department  of  Education  Study  lays  firmly  at 
the  Governor's  door  a  major  responsibility  for  leadership  and  upon 
the  Legislature  a  responsibility  for  freeing  the  education  agencies 
of  operational  restrictions  and  for  supporting  the  proposals  of  the 
Boards.   Massachusetts  has  had  many  outstanding  governors  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  through  leadership  in  one  or  another  of  the 
functions  of  government.   It  has  had  no  governor  who  has  seen  the 
needs  of  education  as  a  whole  and  who  has  set  education  as  a  top 
priority  and  given  it  outstanding  state  leadership  in  the  degree  that 
did  former  Governors  Terry  Sanford  of  North  Carolina,  Earl  Warren  of 
California  or  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller  of  New  York. 

Having  discussed  general  conditions  and  directions  required  to 
assure  strong  state  leadership,  this  report  now  turns  to  critical 
specific  conditions  reported  in  nine  of  the  Council's  studies  which 
require  state  services  and  leadership.   In  order  to  avoid  dupli- 
cation at  a  later  point,  the  listing  from  the  studies  of  recommendations 
for  state  leadership  includes  some  of  the  principal  fundings  and 
recommendations  as  they  relate  directly  to  school  systems,  citizens 
and  state  leaders. 

1.  The  State  Department  of  Education.   Other  recommendations  of  the 
Study  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  are  that  the  Department 
must  redirect  and  strengthen  its  management  and  undertake  a  number 

of  reforms  with  respect  to  its  internal  operations;  that  strong  efforts 
should  be  undertaken  to  increase  the  Department's  service  role  to 
school  systems  and  to  minimize  the  functions  of  the  Department  as  a 
regulator  and  enforcement  agency.   Present  regional  offices  of  the 
Department  should  be  strengthened  to  deliver  school  services  of 
quality  directly  to  school  systems.   Two  more  centers  should  be 
established,  one  serving  the  greater  Boston  area.   The  Department 
should  launch  a  program  to  establish  educational  goals  for  Massachusetts 
students,  assessment  of  student  achievement  with  respect  to  those 
goals,  evaluation  of  schools,  and  accountability  by  educators  and 
educational  decision  makers  to  the  public. 

2.  Business  Management  of  School  Systems.   The  Council  received  one 
of  its  most  impressive,  valuable  and  hopeful  studies  at  its  September, 
1970  meeting  when  the  Massachusetts  Business  Task  Force  for  School 
Management  made  its  report.   The  study  speaks  authoritatively  and 
with  extraordinary  impact  because  it  was  made  by  thirty-three  top 
corporation  managers  who  spent  three  months  full  time  studying  the 
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management  operations  of  Massachusetts'  school  systems.   They  visited 
approximately  half  of  them. 

The  Task  Force  estimates  that  if  its  recommendations  are  imple- 
mented for  both  operating  and  building  programs, including  school 
district  cooperation,  that  savings  over  the  next  few  years  could  aggre- 
gate 10%  or  up  to  $100,000,000  a  year.   The  institutional  and  poli- 
tical processes  being  what  they  are,  it  is  unlikely  that  all  these 
savings  can  be  effected,  but  surely  our  citizens  and  their  leaders 
are  capable  of  effecting  appreciable  changes  which  would  result  in 
savings  of  at  least  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  the  total  potential. 

As  the   chief  thrust  of  this  annual  report  deals  with  state 
leadership,  the  Task  Force  speaks  here  directly  on  matters  related 
to  state  responsibility  and  leadership. 

1 .  "The  Task  Force  estimates  that  the  Department  of  Education 

will  need  an  additional  appropriation  of  approximately 
$l.l-million  to  engage  the  professional  staff  and  the 
services  necessary  to  carry  out  its  very  essential  role 
in  the  implementation  effort." 

2.  "Inescapably,  conditions  today  require  more  cooperation 

between  school  systems  and  on  a  larger  scale  than  has 
been  envisioned  in  Massachusetts.   Methods  of  achieving 
this  vary,  but  regardless  of  method,  the  Department  of 
Education  must  provide  a  unified  policy  and  adequate 
communications." 

3.  "There  is  also  a  need  for  a  centrally  administered  infor- 

mation system  involving  the  coordinated  efforts  of  the 
Office  of  Planning  and  Program  Coordination,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  as  well  as  users  and  contributors  of 
educational  information." 

4.  "Manpower   is  an  indispensable  and  critical  resource  for 

education.   The  Department  of  Education,  as  presently 
funded  and  organized,  cannot  make  the  fullest  and  most 
effective  use  of  this  resource  and  is  not  in  a  position 
to  implement  many  of  the  recommendations  in  this  report. 
The  General  Court  should  fund  this  department  adequately 
and  give  it  the  authority  to  select,  compensate,  and 
classify  its  professional  staff  within  the  overall  limits 
of  its  budget . " 

5.  "Assuming  that  adequate  funding  is  made  available,  the 

department  should  establish  an  expanded  Bureau  of  School 
Management  Services...  The  department  should  also  appoint 
a  professional  administrator  in  the  Office  of  the 
Commissioner  to  direct  departmental  communications  and 
to  plan  and  execute  a  long-range  public  relations  program." 
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6.  "Innovation  in  construction  methods  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  means  of  combating  high  costs.   The  Department 
of  Education  should  promote  strongly  the  development  of 
modular  systems  construction.   There  is  an  urgent  need  for 
the  Department  of  Education  to  provide  coordination  and 
expanded  assistance  in  all  areas  of  school  construction, 
including   cost  savings  analysis,  site  planning,  building 
design,  architectural  planning,  and  a  central  data  bank." 

7.  "The  Department  of  Education  should  provide  expert  and 
timely  guidance  to  the  local  districts  and  area  specialists 
so  that  effective  and  economical  transportation  systems 
can  be  implemented. . .  A  procurement  specialist  position 
should  be  established  in  the  Bureau  of  School  Management 
Services  to  coordinate  purchasing  activities  and  disseminate 
information  among  Commonwealth  school  districts...  The 

Task  Force  believes  substantial  improvements  in  the 
CoxTimonwealth*  s  school  lunch  program  would  result  from  the 
creation  of  a  Division  of  Nutrition  Education  and  School 
Food  Services  within  the  Department  of  Education.  '' 

3.  Teacher  Certification  and  Education.   Reference  has  been  made 
to  the  need  to  achieve  the  involvement  of  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, the  school  system  and  their  professional  personnel,  and  the 
State  Department  of  Education  through  the  creation  of  a  commission 
under  the  Board  of  Education.   Dr.  Stiles  found  the  system  of  teacher 
certification  in  Massachusetts  to  be  the  last  developed,  the  most  rigid 
and  with  the  lowest  standards.   He  recommends  not  only  the  development 
of  a  new  set  of  standards  through  the  agency  of  a  commission  and 

many  task  forces  in  the  specialized  fields  of  study,  but  the  improve- 
ment of  teacher  education,  particularly  student  teaching,  by  means  of 
a  partnership  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  with  the  school 
systems  and  the  colleges.   The  Report  recommended  that  the  Department, 
through  the  commission,  develop  plans,  organize  procedures,  and 
disburse  funds  to  train  supervising  master  teachers  and  to  free  them 
to  work  with  student  teachers.   The  quality  of  our  teaching  force 
and  the  need  to  develop  new  kinds  of  teaching  to  meet  the  new  condi- 
tions of  knowledge  and  society  urgently  require  the  upgrading  of  the 
present  bureau  to  a  division,  its  proper  staffing  and  equipping,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  Commission. 

4.  Occupational  Education.   Reference  has  been  made  to  the  upgrading 
of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education  to  a  Division  of  Occupational 
Education  and  the  creation  of  a  representative  commission  under  the 
Board  of  Education  named  by  the  Board  and  the  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion.  Even  with  the  assistance  of  federal  funds,  the  Division  is 
understaffed.   While  it  has  prepared  master  plans  which  are  currently 
being  revised,  the  plans  do  not  reflect  the  basic  recommendations 

of  Schaefer  and  Kaufman  for  the  radical  revision  of  the  general 
curriculum  in  our  so  called  comprehensive  high  schools  into  a  careers 
development  curriculum  centered  around  clusters  of  vocations  and 
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using  teams  of  teachers.  Obviously  such  a  development  would  involve 
new  programs  in  teacher  education.  There  has  been  no  move  to  imple- 
ment them  either. 

Neither  has  the  Division  made  appreciable  progress  in  arranging 
for  articulated  programs  involving  the  comprehensive  high  schools, 
the  vocational  and  regional  vocational  schools  and  the  community 
colleges.   Only  one  cooperative  program  between  a  community  college 
and  a  vocational  school  is  underway.   No  effective  master  plan  for 
an  articulated  system  of  occupational  education  has  been  formulated, 
fully  distributed  and  explained  across  the  Commonwealth.   While 
there  is  some  excellent  occupational  education  in  Massachusetts 
conducted  by  the  vocational  and  regional  vocational  schools  it  does 
not  reach  the  masses  of  youth  who  are  not  preparing  for  college  or 
for  a  job,  and  it  is  expensive.   Failure  to  develop  an  articulated 
comprehensive  and  sufficient  program  of  occupational  education  is 
largely  the  fault  of  the  generality  of  educators  and  the  citizens 
at  large  and  only  in  a  limited  way  the  vocational  educators. 
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There  are  a  number  of  hopeful  developments  reported  later 
but  we  return  to  the  matter  of  state  leadership.   Youth  and  adults 
across  the  State  are  not  likely  to  be  adequately  or  equitably  served 
without  a  well  prepared  state  plan  and  intelligent  vigorous  state 
leadership. 

5.   Adult  Education.   In  December,  1969  Drs.  Levin  and  Slavet  submitted 
their  report,  Continuing  Education  in  Massachusetts.   If  the  status 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education  is  only  fair,  the  picture  for 
adult  education  is  poor.   At  least   elementary  and   secondary 
education  is  compulsory  and  must  be  available  to  all  children  and 
youth,  while  adult  education  is  minimally  available  in  Massachusetts. 
Only  200,000  of  the  4,000,000  adults  age  16  to  64  were  enrolled  in 
any  kind  of  continuing  education  program  in  1969.   Most  of  these 
were  enrolled  in  only  one  course  meeting  only  once  a  week.   Moreover, 
persons  most  in  need  of  assistance  are  less  likely  to  enroll  in 
existing  programs  than  the  better  educated  and  moderately  affluent. 
Adult  education  offerings  are  far  less  than  those  required  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  many  areas  of  the  state  there 
are  not  even  counseling  centers  where  adults  can  receive  the  infor- 
mation and  assistance  that  they  require.   An  assumption  is  widely 
held  that  once  a  person  has  left  full-time  schooling  and  has  entered 
employment,  he  can  and  should  pay  the  full  cost  of  his  education. 
The  contrary  is  fact.   Those  who  remain  in  school  through  high  school 
and  college  have  excellent  prospects  for  a  prosperous,  productive 
life,  while  those  who  drop  out  of  school  or  do  not  go  beyond  high 
school  hold  low  paying  jobs  and  can  ill  afford  to  pay  for  part-time 
adult  education  which  was  afforded  free  or  at  little  cost  to  those 
who  went  to  school  full  time. 

The  directors  applied  cost  benefits  analysis  techniques  to 
adult  education  and  concluded  that  adult  education  programs  cost 
little  and  pay  off  well.   They  estimate  that  the  state  would  recapture 
the  moderate  outlay  they  recommend  in  increased  taxes  from  increased 
income  in  from  two  to  five  years. 
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The  directors  report  that  the  weaik  system  of  continuing  educa- 
tion in  the  Co:nimonwealth  is  due  to  low  priority  and   the  fact  that 
there  are  no  strong  groups  working  to  support  adult  education  as  there 
are  for  elementary  and  secondary  education,  vocational  education, 
and  education  of  the  handicapped.   As  do  the  other  studies,  they 
identify  weak  leadership  and  make  clear  recommendations  for  increasing 
its  strength  and  clarifying  its  responsibilities  both  in  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and  in  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  and  the 
constituent  colleges  and  universities  under  the  various  segmental 
boards.   For  the  Board  of  Education,  the  report  recommends  that  all 
adult  education  activities  be  placed  in  a  new  Division  of  Adult 
Education  comprised  of  three  bureaus.   The  Legislature  should  create 
a  fifteen  man  commission  under  the  Board  of  Education,  six  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Board,  six  by  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  and 
three  appointed  respectively  by  the  Secretary  for  Human  Services, 
the  Secretary  for  Manpower  Affairs  and  the  Secretary  for  Administration. 
The  new  Division  should  divest  itself  to  colleges  and  other  agencies 
of  operating  programs;  it  should  concentrate  on  providing  statewide 
leadership  and  extending  program  counseling,  consultation  and  advice 
in  continuing  education  below  the  collegiate  level. 

The  study  recommends  specific  funding  and  expanding  adult  educa- 
tion programs  below  and  at  the  higher  education  level  in  ten  different 
programs.   The  increased  cost  to  the  state  the  first  year  would  be 
$13,230,000,  at  the  fifth  year  it  would  be  $32,100,000,  and  when  it 
is  in  full  operation  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  its  increase  would  have 
fallen  back  to  $19,425,000. 

6.   Pupil  Personnel  Services.   In  December,  1969  the  Council  received 
the  report  on  the  yearlong  study  of  pupil  services  in  Massachusetts 
directed  by  Drs.  Liddle  and  Kroll .   The  services  identified  are  atten- 
dance supervisors,  counselors,  school  adjustment  counselors,  social 
workers,  speech  and  hearing  therapists,  psychologists  and  school  nurses. 
The  study  found  that  while  there  were  a  few  excellent,  well  coor- 
dinated and  staffed  pupil  service  programs  in  the  State,  most  school 
systems  had  insufficient  services  improperly  conceived  and  coordinated. 

The  Directors  make  clear  that  pupil  services  are  not  auxiliary 
services,  incidental  to  the  educational  process,  but  that  they  are 
equal  in  importance  with  instructional  services.   "A  comprehensive 
prograja  of  pupil  services  contributes  to  the  overall   educational 
process  by  helping  each  individual  gain  insights  needed  for  better 
understanding  of  himself,  for  understanding  of  and  adjustment  to 
the  society  in  which  he  lives,  for  developing  the  flexibility  and 
resiliency  that  are  so  valuable  in  coping  with  a  changing  society, 
and  for  choosing  wisely  among  educational,  career  and  leisure  oppor- 
tunities."  Too  often  pupil  services  consist  of  little  more  than 
counseling  college  bound  students  about  admission  to  college  and  of 
encouraging  the  pupil  to  adjust  to  the  school  and  society  environ- 
ment as  it  is.   Seldom  are  all  of  the  services  available  and  coordinated 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupil,  and  seldom  do  they  act  as  agents  on 
behalf  of  the  pupil  transmitting  to  teachers  and  administrators  the 
information  which  would  cause  the  school  to  change  and  improve. 
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"Pupil  services  must  expand  from  a  problem-centered  to  a  prevention- 
oriented  approach.'" 

The  study  directors  attributed  much  of  the  lack  of  coordination 
and  adequacy  to  the  fact  that , "Leadership  in  the  form  of  strong  State 
Department  of  Education  has  never  been  available  to  pupil  services 
in  Massachusetts."  This  is  so  because  there  is  a  diffusion  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  various  services,  extending  not  only  throughout  the 
Department  but  also  into  the  Departments  of  Health,  Mental  Health 
and  the  Division  of  Youth  Services.   Massachusetts  is  one  of  only 
three  populous,  industrial  states  that  has  not  unified  its  pupil 
services  in  a  bureau  or  division. 

Thus  one  more  study  attributes  weakness  in  an  important  phase 
of  education  to  the  weakness  and  lack  of  cohesion  of  state  leader- 
ship.  The  report  recommends  the  gathering  together  of  all  pupil 
services  into  a  bureau  in  the  State  Department  of  Education.   Within 
five  years  the  bureau  should  be  elevated  to  the  status  of  a  division. 
The  study  recommends  that  the  Commissioner  appoint  a  task  force  to 
develop  and  recommend  plans  for  the  new  bureau  and  that  an  adequate 
coordinating  mechanism  be  established  to  relate  higher  and  lower 
education  and  the  other  departments  of  state  government.   (This  could 
well  be  a  legally  established  commission,  such  as  those  recommended 
in  the  teacher  certification  and  vocational  education  studies.)   Because 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  Department  could  employ  enough  high  level 
specialists,  the  study  recommends  that  the  Department  develop  a 
"consulting  structure  whereby  leaders  from  exemplary  school  districts 
and  universities,  employed  by  the  State  on  a  per  diem  basis  for  up 
to  30  days  a  year,  would  be  available  to  school  districts."  At  its 
March  meeting  the  Board  of  Education  voted  to  establish  a  Bureau  of 
Pupil  Personnel  Services,  though  it  lacks  the  resources  to  do  so. 
And  to  date  no  one  has  been  designated  in  the  Department  under  the 
Associate  Commissioner  for  Curriculum  and  Instruction  to  undertake 
the  planning  and  other  steps  necessary.   Upon  completion  of  the 
study,  representatives  of  the  various  groups  and  associations  con- 
stituting the  pupil  services  workers  formed  the  Interprofessional 
Committee  on  Pupil  Services.   Meeting  several  times,  that  Committee 
has  prepared  plans  for  supporting  legislation  to  properly  staff  and 
support  pupil  services  in  the  Department  of  Education  and  to  plan 
and  organize  the  new  bureau. 

7.   Education  of  the  Culturally  Deprived.   In  April,  1969   Dr.  Daniel 
C.  Jordan  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  submitted  his 
study  of   Compensatory  Education  in  Massachusetts:   An  Evaluation 
with  Recommendations.   He  reported  that  there  are  over  135,000  children 
in  the  Commonwealth  who  have  backgrounds  which  did  not  prepare  them 
for  successful  performance  in  traditional  schools.   Almost  the  whole 
effort  to  assist  these  children  is  financed  by  Title  I  Federal  Funds 
aggregating  over  $16,000,000  in  1969.   In  1968  these  funds  supported 
466  projects  in  305  school  systems  in  which  were  enrolled  over  100,000 
pupils.   Many  of  these  programs  are  part  time  during  the  year  or 
operate  only  during  the  summer.   The  average  cost  per  pupil  of  these 
additional  efforts  is  under  $160  a  year.   Dr.  Jordan's  major  conclusion 
is  that  the  compensatory  (Title  I)  programs  were  "...not  producing 
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significant  results  of  lasting  value  in  sufficient  number  of  students 
fast  enough  to  deal  with  a  problem  that  has  already  reached  vast 
proportions  .  ,  . ''   While  compensatory  education  is  intended  to  "compensate" 
for  the  different  and  insufficient  background  of  culturally  deprived 
children  --  for  the  "hidden"  curriculum  that  they  missed  --  it  fails 
because  the  programs  are  cast  into  a  remedial  mold  or  put  into  the 
form  of  general  enrichment  activity,  "neither  of  which  can  compensate 
for  inadequate  preparation  for  school". 

The  report  listed  48  recommendations  clustered  in  four  basic 
courses  of  action.   They  are  to: 

define  objectives  focused  on  the  development  of  competent 
learners . 

establish  a  system  for  evaluating  how  well  programs  achieve 
these  objectives. 

identify  models  of  successful  programs  so  that  localities 
may  have  living  demonstrations  of  better  approaches. 

establish  model  teacher  training  programs  to  meet  the  serious 
shortages  of  manpower  in  compensatory  education  programs. 

To  implement  courses  of  action  and  the  recommendations , the  report 
concluded  that,  "...strong  leadership  in  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion is  absolutely  essential. . . "   Should  it  not  be  forthcoming  then 
"...there  is  no  hope  of  providing  equal  educational  opportunities  to 
the  State's  disadvantaged  children."   Fortunately,  federal  law  provides 
that  all  Title  I  programs  must  be  approved  by  the  State  Department 
of  Education.   The  funds  are  channeled  through  the  Department.   For- 
tunately also,  one  percent  of  the  federal  funds  may  be  retained  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education  to  support  administrative  costs. 
While  the  $160,000  available  is  not  enough,  it  can  go  a  long  way  if 
it  is  used  to  employ  qualified  staff  as  recommended.   Unfortunately, 
as  in  all  other  cases,  staff  must  be  classified  and  paid  under  the 
standards  of  the  Division  of  Administration  and  Finance  (the  problem 
of  salary  flexibility).   Many  of  the  most  important  recommendations 
are  charged  to  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  its  Title  I 
Office.   Also  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  "should  insist  that  schools 
of  education  in  state  colleges  and  universities  give  . . .priority  to 
training  compensatory  education  personnel  and  evaluation  specialists 
to  fill  the  manpower  shortage  in  these  areas".   Money  is  being  wasted; 
more  important  children's  chances  are  being  missed.   This  extensive 
report  lays  out  a  clear  program  which,  with  state  leadership,  can  improve 
the  education  and  prospects  of  over  100,000  children. 

8.   Education  of  the  Emotionally  Handicapped.   In  December,  1969, 
the  Council  received  the  report  of  the  Evaluation  of  Selected  Aspects 
of  Project  750,  Massachusetts'  Program  for  the  Education  and  Treatment 
of  Emotionally  Disturbed  School  Age  Children  conducted  by  Dr.  Herbert 
J.  Hoffman  of  Brandeis  University.   Massachusetts'  '750  Program"  is 
one  of  the  most  generous  in  the  nation.   In  1968-69,  $8,000,000  of 
state  funds  supported  services  for  over  2,400  disturbed  children, 
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1,200  in  private,  mostly  residential  programs  and  1,200  in  special 
education  prograuns  in  public  schools.   There  were  1,700  on  the  waiting 
list.   Many  of  these  children  spend  two  or  more  years  in  residential 
programs  costing  in  excess  of  $8,000  a  year  per  child.   The  study 
found  that  the  program  is  child  rather  than  family  oriented,  that 
upon  return  there  is  a  *^crisis"  for  which  neither  the  home,  the  school, 
nor  the  community  is  prepared.   The  result  is  a  too  high  incidence 
of  residivism.   The  study  contends  that  the  staffing  of  the  program 
is  the  "woefully  inadequate"    (state  leadership  and  services) .   At 
present  the  Division  of  Special  Education  in  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion has  only  two  full-time  persons  and  a  few  part-time  persons  to 
plan,  supervise  and  administer  this  program. 

Principal  among  the  many  recommendations  is  the  establishment  of 
seven  regional  coordinators  to  work  in  the  established  Mental  Health 
Regions.   These  coordinators  should  have  doctorates  and  be  qualified 
in  special  education,  clinical  assessment  and  treatment  of  the  emo- 
tionally disturbed  child.   The  study  stresses  the  need  for  coordin- 
ation between  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  Department  of 
Mental  Health,  but  does  not  make  clear  the  organization  and  admin- 
istrative provisions  to  assure  it.   Perhaps  a  commission  similar  to 
those  described  under  vocational  education,  teacher  certification 
and  adult  education  is  a  plausible  solution. 

9.   The  Boston  School  System.   In  1969,  at  the  urging  of  the  Boston 
School  Committee,  which  contributed  $12,000  to  the  effort,  the  Council 
developed  a  study  of  the  Boston  School  System  in  contrast  to  the 
Council's  usual  statewide  studies.   Aided  also  by  the  Danforth 
Foundation  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  the  resources 
of  this  study  aggregated  in  excess  of  $100,000.   Dr.  Joseph  M.  Cronin 
of  Harvard  University,  its  Director,  reported  to  the  Council  and  the 
Boston  School  Committee  in  September,  1970. 

Though  the  study's  major  thrust  was  an  analysis  of  the  policies 
and  processes  by  which  the  Boston  schools  are  organized,  administered 
and  instructed,  it,  like  all  others,  observed  the  inadequacy  of  state 
funding  and  called  for  stronger  state  leadership  and  services  for 
the  beleaguered  Boston  System.   Specifically  the  Report  recommended 
that : 

.  "...state  officials  should  plan  for  a  minimum  of  90%  state 
financing  of  education  by  the  middle  or  late  seventies, 
financed  by  a  shared  federal  tax  revenue  and  by  a  revised 
state  income  tax..." 

Massachusetts  should  revise  the  state  aid  formula  to  recognize 
the  municipal  overburden  and  the  greater  costs  of  the  central 
city  school  systems. 

Tlie  state  should,  even  in  the  absence  of  aid  formula  revision, 
supplement  federal  aid  for  disadvantaged  children  based  on 
family  income.   This  should  be  the  core  of  a  system  of  "urban 
grants"  to  cities  for  education. 
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The  Boston  Study  recommends  that  Title  I  funds  for  compensatory  educa- 
tion should  be  concentrated  and  increased  to  more  than  $250.  per  pupil. 
They  are  insufficient  for  Boston  and  for  the  Commonwealth  and  should 
be  strongly  supplemented  by  state  and  local  funds  as  recommended  above. 

In  addition  to  state  funding,  the  Boston  Study  observes  that, 
"The  state  plays  a  critical  role  in  relation  to  schools.   Boston  planners 
began  to  negotiate  school  construction  proposals  with  state  building 
and  racial  imbalance  specialists.   Federal  aid  comes  to  Boston  through 
the  state  for  library  books,  vocational  education,  program  innovations, 
planning,  and  compensatory  education. 

The  state  should  strengthen  its  capability  to  serve  the  urban 
school  districts  and  children  by  developing  a  state  bureau  of 
pupil  services. 

The  state  should  appropriate  adequate  funds  for  programs  for 
the  academically  talented,  for  art,  music,  and  the  humanities, 
for  dyslexia,  and  other  special  needs. 

The  state  should  play  a  central  role  in  establishing  school 
lunch  programs  for  all  city  children  by  the  mid-1970' s. 

The  state  should  be  the  broker  and  disseminator  of  useful 
ideas  and  exemplary  methods  developed  by  experimental  schools 
under  state  support,  under  Title  III  programs,  and  the  Model 
Cities  venture,  which  has,  as  its  purpose,  improving  the 
delivery  of  social  services  such  as  education  and  health.'- 

The  Boston  study  notes  the  unique  and  critical  problems  of  the 
central  city  -  the  marked  change  in  the  nature  of  the  population,  the 
stubborn  persistence,  even  the  growth  of  poverty  sections  and  the 
culturally  deprived  and  of  the  municipal  overburden  of  operating  a 
central  city  and  providing  services  for  the  surrounding  suburbs  and 
the  state  as  a  whole.   Indeed  these  are  the  reasons  why  the  Council 
organized  and  funded  the  study  which  it  hopes  will  have  applicability 
to  other  large  cities  in  the  Commonwealth.   The  study  reports  the 
considerable  failure  of  the  Boston  School  System  to  respond  to  the 
changing  need  -  not  as  a  criticism  of  those  who  manage  and  teach  in 
the  schools  but  because  of  the  rapidity  of  change  and  the  rigidity 
of  the  existing  bureaucracy.   The  study  recommends  a  marked  decen- 
tralization of  administration,  the  greater  involvement  of  teachers 
and  parents  in  planning  and  policy  formation,  and  the  streamlining 
and  reorganization  of  much  of  the  structure  of  the  school  system. 
Though  real  efforts  are  underway  to  meet  varying  needs,  the  system 
operates  on  a  traditional  basis  of  fairness  --  all  shall  have  the 
same  opportunities  but   such  a  system  is  unlikely  to  meet  the  needs 
of  many  of  the  populations.   The  Boston  School  Committee  is  urged 
to  spend  less  of  its  energies  on  personnel  matters  and  the  structure 
of  the  bureaucracy  and  more  on  representing  the  people  in  policy 
formation  and  delivery.   To  make  the  School  Committee  more  repre- 
sentative, the  study  recommends  that  it  be  expanded  to  nine  members, 
six  representing  areas  of  the  city  and  three  elected  at  large  or 
appointed  by  the  Mayor. 
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IV   AN  EDUCATION  ESTABLISHMENT 

In  the  Big  Change  Frederick  Lewis  Allen  explains  that  America 
has  bypassed  communism  and  become  the  most  free  and  productive 
society  in  the  World  through  the  balanced  channeling  of  power  of 
big  Labor,  big  Business  and  big  Government.   Today  big  Military  must 
be  added  and  big  Education  through  the  efforts  of  the  National 
Education  Association  and  its  related  organizations  for  elementary- 
secondary  education  and  the  American  Council  on  Education  and  its 
related  associations  for  higher  education.   C.  Wright  Mills  in  his 
Power  Elite  describes  how  these  "power  pyramids"  interrelate  and 
govern. 

Are  the"power  pyramids"  in  Massachusetts  parallel  in  strength 
to  the  nation's  as  a  whole?  Are  they  as  powerful  and  in  balance  as 
in  comparable  states?   There  is  evidence  that,  while  in  given  years 
one  power  pyramid  or  another  exerts  the  force  to  accomplish  a  break- 
through in  policy  and  spending,  year  in  and  year  out  the  various 
establishments  are  not  as  effectively  interrelated  and  powerful  as 
the  Federal  ones.   These  local  establishments  are  chiefly  successful 
in  blocking  new  proposals  in  the  numbers  of  which  Massachusetts  ranks 
so  high. 

The  result  of  these  conditions  is  not  lower  expenditures  for 
the  people,  but  an  imbalance  of  programs--  high  expenditures  for  fire, 
and  police  protection  and  health  and  welfare  and  low  expenditures  for 
education  and  highways--  and  the  heaviest  reliance  upon  local  prop- 
erty taxes.   In  contrast  to  the  last  most  other  large  industrial  states 
have  more  broadly  based  state'  taxes.   As  a  rule,  the  higher  the  propor- 
tion of  education  costs  borne  by  the  state,  the  higher  the  percentage 
of  per  pupil  costs  are  of  the  per  capita  income  and  the  stronger  the 
State  Department  of  Education.   Lacking  better  measures,  it  is  probable 
that  education  services  are  better  and  more  equitably  distributed  in 
states  which  devote  a  higher  portion  of  their  resources  to  education. 

In  this  context  what  of  the  Massachusetts  Education  Establishment? 
We  have  reported  on  the  deficiency  of  State  Leadership,  both  through 
state  fiscal  support  of  local  school  and  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion.  May  it  not  be  presumed  that  a  sufficiently  well  organized, 
articulated  and  dynamic  Education  Establishment  would  assure  more 
state  aid  in  schools,  perhaps  an  average  of  50%,  and  adequate  support 
and  sufficient  freedom  for  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  render 
effective  state  leadership  and  service? 

The  Massachusetts  Education  Conference  Board  is  an  association 
of  most  of  the  educational  associations  of  the  state.   In  1965,  with 
considerable  financial  assistance  from  the  Superintendents  Association, 
it  was  generally  credited  with  uniting  and  engendering  support  for 
the  New  England  School  Development  Council  equalization  state  aid 
formula.   Since  then  the  Board  has  met  regularly  and  concerned  itself, 
among  many  subjects,  with  improvement  of  state  funding,  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  Teacher  Certification,  Vocational  Education, 
and  the  role  of  the  Secretary  for  Educational  Affairs. 
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But  the  Conference  Board  has  no  staff  or  office  (the  MTA  does 
provide  secretarial  and  mailing  services),  and  it  does  not  have  in 
its  membership  the  full  range  of  all  associations  who  have  prime 
interest  in  education.   (The  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Teachers, 
The  Education  Committee  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  pupil  services 
workers,  citizens  for  public  education  groups,  etc.)  Nor  is  it 
representative  of  public  higher  education  or  even  coordinative  with 
it.   Nor  do  the  constituent  educational  associations  appear  to  be 
vigorous  in  well-organized  support  for  clear  educational  goals. 
While  the  Massachusetts  Teachers  Association  does  have  competent 
staff,  considerable  resources,  a  good  record  of  support  for  higher 
teachers  salaries,  and  a  strong  teacher  position  in  collective  bar- 
gaining, there  is  little  evidence  that  it  is  responsible  for  any 
other  major  legislative  advance  for  education.   The  Massachusetts 
Association  of  School  Committees  has  a  strong  recent  record  in 
bringing  about  the  defeat  of  legislation  which  would  limit  the 
authority  of  local  school  committees  to  govern  th^^ir  school  systems 
and  to  maintain  their  authority  to  set  and  achieve  their  budgets. 
The  Massachusetts  Association  of  Superintendents  is  making  a  hard 
effort  to  clarify  its  role  and  the  status  of  superintendents.   The 
Massachusetts  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals  has  recently 
issued  an  excellent  clarifying  statement  of  the  role  of  secondary 
principals.   But  all  of  these  are  early  and  unrelated  efforts. 

With  great  inequalities  of  educational  opportunity  and  -generally 
low  State  support  for  education,  Massachusetts  is  weak  in  many  areas: 
pupil  services,  adult  education  and  broad  curricular  offering.   There 
appears  a  clear  need  for  a  strong  Education  Establishment  to  focus 
upon  all  educational  needs  of  Massachusetts'  citizens,  relating  them 
in  priority  and  marshalling  the  support  for  meeting  them.   Lacking 
a  powerful  Board  of  Regents  and  its  State  Department  of  Education, 
as  in  New  York  State,  it  appears  that  Massachusetts  needs  a  stronger, 
more  comprehensive  Education  Establishment  whose  leadership  is 
coordinated  and  spearheaded  through  an  expanded  Education  Conference 
Board  with  its  own  office  and  a  small  but  distinguished  staff.   Dr.  Gibson 
makes  this  recommendation  in  the  Department  of  Education  Study.   It 
should  be  an  organization  which  represents  its  constituent  organiza- 
tions, strengthening  them  all  through  shared  purpose  and  resources, 
but  leaving  each  free  to  pursue  its  unique  goals. 

These  observations  reflect  the  influence  of  localism  and  privatism 
which  are  the  social  and  political  conditions  of  Massachusetts  Society. 
They  do  not  imply  the  limitation  of  local  control  where  it  works; 
they  do  suggest  that  the  size  and  complexity  of  our  society  and  its 
problems  require  state  leadership  and  resources  which  were  not  required 
in  an  earlier  simpler   society.   They  do  ask  whether  our  present 
practices,  residual  of  our  outstanding  past  and  resulting  in  relatively 
unplanned  allocation  of  programs  and  resources,  do  not  continue 
inequalities  and  weaken  the  quality  of  life  and  the  economy  of  the 
State.   These  observations  are  not  criticisms  of  the  able,  conscientious 
people  who  serve  the  various  associations  under  existing  goals  and 
conditions.   Indeed  the  Advisory  Council  expresses  its  appreciation 
to  the  officers  of  those  associations  and  of  the  Conference  Board 
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who  have  so  freely  given  time  and  talent  in  advising  the  Council  and 
in  assisting  to  assure  dissemination  of  its  studies'  findings  and 
implementation  of  their  recommendations. 
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V   PUBLIC  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

There  is  a  brightening  spot  in  the  grim  picture  of  education  in 
the  Commonwealth.   That  spot  is  the  tremendous  effort  which  the 
Governor  and  the  Legislature  are  making  in  behalf  of  the  people  to 
build  and  staff  a  good  and  sufficiently  large  system  of  public  higher 
education.   Until  a  few  years  ago,  Massachusetts  depended  almost 
entirely  upon  its  private  colleges  and  universities  to  educate  its 
talented  young  people.   The  University  of  Massachusetts  had  not  been 
many  years  out  of  the  status  of  a  state  college.   The  first  community 
college  was  founded  in  an  old  high  school  building  only  in  1960.   The 
state  had  pioneered  in  the  1830 's  in  creating  normal  schools,  but 
these  normal  schools-become-teachers '  colleges  languished  under  the 
control  of  the  Department  of  Education;  their  budgets  were  low  and 
their  reputations  undistinguished.   The  state's  per  capita  expenditure 
for  public  higher  education  was  the  lowest  in  the  country  --  less 
than  half  that  of  the  next  highest  state. 

The  increasing  aspirations  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  for 
college  education  for  their  children,  the  high  cost  of  private  higher 
education,  and  the  inability  of  private  higher  education  to  expand 
to  meet  the  needs,  set  about  a  chain  reaction  of  which  the  Commonwealth 
can  be  proud.   During  the  past  ten  years  the  state's  annual  increase 
in  its  appropriation  for  public  higher  education  has  ranked  it  constantly 
among  the  top  five  states.   Massachusetts'  68%  increase  during  the 
past  two  years  ranks  it  second  only  to  Hawaii.   The  operating  budget 
for  the  current  year  is  $135,492,000,  an  increase  of  27%  over  last 
year.   The  appropriation  for  capital  outlay  to  construct  higher  educa- 
tion facilities  for  the  current  year  is  $253,000,000.   The  medical 
school  at  Worcester  is  in  operation.   The  new  campus  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts,  Boston,  is  under  construction  with  $80,000,000 
available  for  this  year.   Six  new  community  college  plants  are  now 
under  construction,  and  construction  will  begin  on  two  more  this  year 
with  sixty  million  dollars  in  new  funds  appropriated  for  construction. 
Community  colleges  operating  budgets  aggregate  $20,000,000,  a  38% 
increase  over  last  year.   Last  year's  total  public  higher  education 
enrollment  of  over  66,000,  6,000  above  1968-69,  has  increased  9,000 
to  75,000  this  year. 

With  support  at  these  levels  the  colleges  and  the  universities 
are  not  only  growing  rapidly  in  size,  but  they  are  growing  in  quality. 
While  citizens  and  legislators  can  be  proud  of  this  effort,  they  must 
face  the  fact  that  statistics  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  indicate 
that  there  will  be  216,000  full-time  students  clamoring  for  admissions 
to  our  public  colleges  and  universities  by  1980  --  these  in  addition 
to  all  that  the  private  colleges  can  accommodate.   The  people  and  the 
legislators  must  note  that  even  with  our  tremendous  ten  year  effort 
our  per  capita  expenditure  for  public  higher  education  is  only  $20.62, 
which  ranks  us  49th  among  the  states,  ahead  only  of  New  Hampshire. 

A  true  system  of  public  higher  education  is  emerging  headed  by 
the  Board  of  Higher  Education.   That  Board  is  msjcing  its  chief  effort 
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this  year  the  development  of  a  master  plan  for  all  higher  education 
in  the  Commonwealth.   In  addition,  in  accordance  with  law,  it  receives 
the  budgets  from  the  boards  governing  the  various  segments,  reviews 
them  and  submits  them  with  its  recommendations  to  the  Governor  and 
the  Legislature.   A  third  important  responsibility  of  the  Board  is 
to  send  visiting  teams  of  scholars  to  all  independent  schools  and 
colleges  which  seek  to  amend  their  charters  to  offer  degrees  or  new 
degree  programs.   The  Collegiate  Authority  Committee  of  the  Board 
has  reviewed  16  visiting  committee  reports  in  the  past  two  years 
before  recommending  approval  to  the  Board.   The  Board  also  has  the 
responsibility  of  approving  all  new  programs  offered  in  the  27  public 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education  has  made  a  significant  beginning 
in  its  first  four  years.   In  order  to  maintain  its  up-coming  master 
plan  with  an  annual  review  so  that  it  remains  current  as  a  basis  of 
information  for  state  officials  and  governing  boards  and  to  continue 
its  other  functions,  the  Board  requires  a  markedly  increased  staff 
and  the  fiscal  flexibility  to  use  its  funds  as  it  sees  fit.   With 
capital  funds  expended  in  excess  of  $200,000,000  a  year  and  operating 
budgets  moving  toward  $200,000,000  a  year,  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education  must  have  the  tools  to  assure  the  planning  and  coordination 
with  which  it  is  charged. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  State  Colleges  has  created  the  position 
of  provost  and  appointed  to  it  a  distinguished  expert  in  higher 
education  and  has  expanded  its  small  staff.   At  the  request  of  the 
state  college  presidents  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  State  Colleges, 
the  Advisory  Council  on  Education  is  conducting  this  year  an  in  depth 
study  of  the  eleven  state  colleges  and  the  system  to  which  they  belong 
to  clarify  the  role  which  these  colleges  play  and  to  reveal  the 
structure  and  resources  which  they  will  need  to  play  it. 

The  very  real  credit  and  the  hope  for  the  future  derive  from 
the  gross  thrust  during  the  last  few  years  in  the  building  of  facilities 
the  employing  of  faculties  and  the  admitting  of  students.   It  also 
derives  from  the  efforts  by  an  underfunded  and  understaffed  Board 
of  Higher  Education  to  develop  a  master  plan  for  public  higher  educa- 
tion related  to  all  higher  education.   Our  higher  education  system 
is  a  system-in-becoming.   It  has  yet  to  develop  all  of  the  programs 
needed  by  our  people  and  our  state  society.   Moreover,  several  of 
the  Council's  studies,  among  them  Teacher  Certification  and  Teacher 
Education,  Vocational  Education  and  Adult  Education  specifically, 
underline   the      absences  or  weaknesses  of  teacher  education 
programs  and  educational  services,  research  and  leadership  in  our 
total  system  of  higher  education  and  particularly  in  our  public  system. 
Not  only  are  there  no  or  miniscule  programs  for  the  education  of 
teachers  in  such  areas  as  education  of  the  culturally  deprived, 
vocational  education  and  adult  education,  but  except  in  our  system 
of  community  colleges,  opportunities  for  adult  continuing  education 
are  very  limited,  and  all  must  pay  for  themselves  through  student 
fees.   The  Council  is  informed  that  there  is  no  program  for  the  pre- 
paration of  social  workers  in  any  of  our  public  colleges  and  uni- 
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versities!   In  our  great  effort  to  catch  up  and  to  provide  for  students 
we  must  look  upon  our  system  as  a  young,  beginning  one.   We  must 
remember  our  per  capita  effort  ranks  us  only  49th;  our  effort  as  a 
percent  of  our  personal  income  ranks  us  a  distant  last.   We  need  not 
only  buildings  and  faculty  and  a  new  medical  school.   We  need  many 
new  and  improved  programs  in  many  of  our  scattered  colleges  and 
universities . 
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VI   STUDIES  UNDER  WAY 

The  Council  looks  forward  to  its  long  delayed  study  of  school 
district  reorganization  directed  by  Dr.  Donald  T.  Donley,  former  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Education  at  Boston  College,  to  be  reported  in 
January.   Several  of  the  Council's  studies,  most  emphatically  the 
pupil  personnel  services  studies  and  the  study  of  the  Business  Task 
Force,  have  underlined  the  inability  of  many  of  our  small  communities 
to  make  available  the  whole  range  of  quality  education  and  services 
required  by  our  youth.   Regionalization  at  the  high  school  level 
partially  meets  these  deficiencies,  but  it  also  fragments  education 
creating  a  gap  between  elementary  and  secondary  education.   Also  in 
January  Dr.  Lloyd  S.  Michael,  Professor  of  Education  at  Northv/estern 
University  and  former  Superintendent  of  the  noted  Evanston  Township 
High  School,  will  report  on  his  year  long  study  of  comprehensive  high 
schools  in  the  Commonwealth.   This  study  is  particularly  significant 
following  the  recommendations  of  the  vocational  education  study  and 
the  pupil  personnel  services  study.   Like  those  of  adult  education  and 
vocational  education,  it  surveys  a  major  segment  of  our  educational 
system.   In  February,  Dr.  Burton  Blatt  of  Syracuse  University  and 
former  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Mental  Health,  will  report  on  his 
year  long  study  on  education  of  handicapped  children  in  the  Common- 
wealth.  This  study  extends  the  study  of  the  education  of  the  mentally 
handicapped  and  of  the  culturally  deprived  and  makes  an  effort  to 
identify  handicapped  children  who  are  not  in  school  or  are  not  in 
programs  helpful  to  them. 

During  the  current  year  the  Council  has  funded  three  important 
studies  and  contemplates  a  fourth.   It  has  engaged  Dr.  Richard  R. 
Rowe  of  Harvard  University,  to  direct  a  fourteen  month  study  of  early 
childhood  education  in  the  Commonwealth.   The  study  has  two  thrusts. 
The  first  is  to  examine  the  needs  of  pre-kindergarten  children  and 
the  scope  of  programs  available  to  them.   Largely  funded  by  private 
or  federal  funds,  these  programs  are  irregularly  available  and  are 
not  presently  part  of  a  carefully  developed  state  plan.   The  second 
thrust  is  the  rapidly  expanded  kindergarten  program  which  must  be 
available  to  all  children  by  1973  and  the  articulation  of  that  program 
with  pre-kindergarten  programs  and  the  first  grades. 

The  Council  has  engaged  Mr.  Nelson  W.  Aldrich  of  the  firm  of 
Campbell,  Aldrich  &  Nulty,  Architects,  to  gather  a  qualified  staff  to 
examine  the  planning  and  building  practices  of  our  public  school 
systems.   While  the  study  will  examine  the  range  of  programs,  it  will 
concentrate  on  the  feasibility  of  applying  building  systems,  aggre- 
gating several  communities  into  a  single  market,  and  compressing  the 
time  it  takes  to  plan  and  to  build. 

For  the  first  time  the  Council  will  examine  one  of  the  systems 
of  our  complex  of  public  colleges  and  universities.   Upon  request 
of  the  presidents  of  our  state  colleges  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  State  Colleges,  the  Council  has  commissioned 
Dr.  Evan  R.  Collins,  Professor  of  Higher  Education  at  Boston  College 
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College  and  former  President  of  New  York  State  University  at  Albany, 
to  examine  the  eleven  state  college  severalty  and  all  of  them  as  a 
system  under  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  State  Colleges.   On  the  one 
hand,  the  rapidly  developing  system  of  community  colleges  has  a  clear 
mandate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rapidly  growing  system  of  state 
universities  is  fulfilling  increasing  needs  of  the  Commonwealth.   It 
appears  to  the  Council  time  to  clarify  the  role  of  the  state  colleges 
which  educate  more  of  our  youth  than  do  any  other  segments  of  public 
higher  education. 

It  is  fruitless  to  attempt  to  assess  and  approve  our  school 
systems  if  the  top  agencies  of  leadership  and  policy  making  are 
frustrated  and  weakening.   There  appears  some  evidence  that  school 
committees  have  less  options  open  to  them  now  than  ten  or  twenty  years 
ago.   They  and  their  chief  executive  officers,  the  superintendents, 
are  finding  themselves  increasingly  pressed  between  the  growing  power 
of  teachers  and  students  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  concern  and  demand 
for  accountability  of  the  general  public  on  the  other.   The  Council 
anticipates  that  it  will  develop  a  limited  study  to  appraise  forces 
playing  upon  our  top  school  leaders  and  policy  makers  and  to  explore 
whether  a  major  study  of  the  politics  of  education  should  be  under- 
taken in  1972. 
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VII   PROBLEMS  AND  PLANS  FOR  1972 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  just  what  the  budget  for  the  Council's 
studies  should  be.   Four  years  ago  the  Council  determine  that  a  minimum 
of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  studies  would  justify  the 
overhead  of  the  Council  and  over  a  period  of  years  would  develop  a 
significant  body  of  information,  analysis  and  recommendations  concern- 
ing our  total  system  of  public  education  and  its  subsystems.   As  has 
been  noted  earlier,  the  total  research  funds  available  in  Massachusetts 
probably  aggregate  less  than  4/100  of  one  percent  of  local  and  state 
funds  spent  on  our  public  schools  and  colleges.   With  a  different 
mandate  and  increased  staff,  the  Council  could  conduct  more  studies 
in  greater  depth.   The  question  is  whether,  with  the  present  condition 
of  state  leadership,  more  studies  could  bring  effective  profit  to  our 
schools  and  colleges.   It  is  probable  that  before  a  marked  increase 
of  funds  for  Council  studies  is  effected  the  research  budgets  of  the 
various  education  boards  should  be  markedly  increased  to  do  a  contin- 
uing kind  of  research  which  is  not  the  province  of  the  Council. 

The  Council  does  find  that  inflation,  incteasing  costs  of  consul- 
tants, and  increasing  costs  of  overhead  of  contracting  institutions, 
have  reduced  the  scope  of  its  studies  by  about  25%  of  those  produced 
in  1968.   Secondly,  the  Council  has  found  that  it  has  underestimated 
the  demand  for  its  study  reports.   Several  are  already  out  of  print. 
Four  times  the  Council  has  had  to  allow  moderate  increases  in  a  contract 
to  assure  printing  of  more  copies  of  the  reports  than  had  originally 
been  estimated.   In  some  cases  the  Council  has   been  able  to  arrange 
for  the  private  reprinting  of  its  reports.   However,  it  is  now  clear 
that,  aside  from  inflation,  the  study  budgets  must  carry  a  larger 
proportion  for  printing  and  disseminating  study  reports  and  summaries. 
In  consequence,  the  Council  is  requesting  a  minimum  of  $350,000  to 
conduct  studies  in  1972,  $60,000  more  than  the  $290,000  available  this 
year. 

A.   Studies  in  1972 

In  1972  the  Council  contemplates  mounting  a  study  either  of 
education  in  our  primary  grades,  extending  the  early  childhood  educa- 
tion study,  or  a  study  of  the  junior  high  school -middle  school  grades, 
extending  downward  the  study  of  the  comprehensive  high  schools.   Thus, 
in  two  more  years  the  Council  hopes  to  have  conducted  a  major  survey 
of  our  elementary-secondary  school  programs  from  kindergarten  through 
high  school. 

This  year  the  Council  is  conducting  its  first  major  study  of  one 
of  the  systems  of  public  higher  education  --  that  of  the  state  colleges. 
In  1972  it  contemplates  mounting  the  study  of  one  of  the  other  systems 
or  a  study  of  the  personnel  services,  practices  and  activities  avail- 
able to  students  in  our  college  and  university  system.   Either  study 
would  be  worked  out  in  consultation  with  the  Board  of  Higher  Education 
to  assure  that  it  supports  and  extends  that  Board's  efforts  to  develop 
a  comprehensive  master  plan  for  higher  education. 

It  is  now  time  for  the  Council  to  mount  penetrating  and  sophis- 
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ticated  studies  of  the  nature,  extent,  and  quality  of  the  curriculums 
and  instruction  in  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools.   Such  studies 
must  aim  to  get  inside  the  classroom  and  to  appraise  the  quality  and 
condition  of  education  and  the  response  of  the  children  and  youth. 
At  present  the  staff  is  working  on  a  plan  to  study  the  degree  to  which 
certain  modern  science  curriculums  are  used  in  our  schools  and  to 
identify  methods  by  which  their  use  can  be  extended  through  all  of 
the  schools. 

Preliminary  findings  and  tentative  recommendations  of  the  yet 
to  be  reported  study  of  school  district  organization  and  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  Business  Task  Force  for  School  Management 
indicate  that  Massachusetts  should  have  a  master  plan  for  school 
district  reorganization,  or  as  the  task  force  calls  it,  school  district 
cooperation.   This  plan  should  include  all  communities  in  the  Commonwealth 
and  suggest  alternatives  for  assuring  that  all  of  the  children  in 
all  of  the  communities  receive  all  of  the  edacation  and  school  services 
which  they  require  and  which  children  and  youth  receive  in  some  of 
our  school  systems  in  the  Commonwealth.   The  Department  of  Education 
should  be  staffed  to  assist  the  communities  in  the  state  in  voluntarily 
achieving  the  solutions  for  a  period  of  from  five  to  ten  years.   At 
the  end  of  that  period,  the  state  should  taJce  whatever  action  is  necessary 
to  assure  proper  education  for  all.   Such  master  plans  have  been 
prepared  in  a  number  of  states,  and  a  number  of  states  have  made 
remarkable  progress  in  fulfilling  them.   The  Council  is  contemplating 
commissioning  the  preparation  of  such  a  plan. 

During  the  remainder  of  1971,  the  Council  anticipates  mounting  a 
modest,  exploratory  study  of  the  problems  of  school  policy  and  decision 
making  and  the  forces  which  play  upon  them.   Should  this  study  be 
fruitful  and  lay  out  directions,  the  Council,  in  collaboration  with 
the  School  Committees  Association  and  the  Superintendents  Association, 
would  mount  a  major  study  of  the  politics  of  education  in  1972. 

It  is  probable  that  the  studies  listed  above  would  utilize  all 
available  study  funds.   Yet  there  is  another  problem  which  needs  early 
examination  and  the  developing  of  a  comprehensive  state  plan.   Several 
of  the  Council's  studies,  most  notably  that  of  the  Business  Task  Force 
for  School  Management,  have  reported  that  our  school  committees  and 
their  administrators  and  the  boards  of  education  lack  the  management 
and  instructional  information  with  which  to  make  appropriate  appraisals 
and  upon  which  to  base  the  plans  and  programs.   There  are  already  in 
unrelated  operation     a  number  of  education  data  systems,  including 
that  of  the  State  Department  of  Education, which  so  far  is  supported 
almost  entirely  by  federal  funds.   On  the  one  hand,  there  exists  the 
technical  knowledge  and  equipment  with  which  to  create  an  adequate 
network  of  education  data  systems.   On  the  other  hand,  the  creation 
of  such  systems  which  do  not  develop  from  the  expressed  need  and 
understanding  of  the  users  is  unwise  and  has  failed  in  a  number  of 
states.   Using  members  of  the  Business  Task  Force  for  advisers,  the 
Council  is  exploring  the  feasibility  of  developing  a  study  which 
would  develop  an  inventory  of  information  and  systems  now  in  use 
and  a  plan  for  the  gradual  development  of  regional  systems  properly 
related  into  a  state  system. 
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Finally,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  changes  that  are  taking 
place  in  our  colleges  and  universities  in  the  attitude  of  students 
toward  their  education  and  their  relationships  with  their  teachers 
and  administrators.   Neither  can  there  be  any  question  that  these 
changes   are  now  apparent  in  our  high  schools  and  even  in  our  junior 
high  schools.   A  year  ago  a  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers 
Association  approached  the  Advisory  Council  concerning  the  develop- 
ment of  a  study  of  relationships  between  students  and  teachers.   In 
the  past  year,  the  Council  has  explored  the  possibility  of  a  study 
with  a  nationally  prominent  agency  of  one  of  our  great  universities. 
The  Council  continues  to  explore  the  possibility  of  conducting  such 
a  study.   It  believes  that  a  study  of  the  relationships  mentioned 
could  go  to  the  heart  of  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  which  is 
almost  new  in  our  history  of  education.   Such  a  study  could  inform 
school  systems  concerning  possible  steps  and  relationships  which 
might  avoid  serious  problems  in  the  future.   They  could  assist  school 
systems  to  become  stronger,  more  productive  places  of  learning.   If 
all  of  the  studies  contemplated  above  were  undertaken  the  Council's 
study  budget  would  have  to  be  at  least  S500.000. 

Finally,  the  Council  stresses  the  fact  that  it  is  constantly 
consulting  with  school  people,  scholars  and  education  leaders.   It 
is  grateful  for  the  freedom  which  it  has  had  to  reappraise  its  plans 
and  to  change  them  when  a  problem  or  an  issue  arises  which  seems  to 
be  of  more  importance  than  others  which  the  Council  had  planned.   Thus 
it  is  possible  that  some  other  study  than  those  listed  above  may  be 
mounted  in  1972, 
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